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LUTHER AND MACHIAVELLI; KANT AND FREDERICK 

HISTORY plays tricks; it is never without humor. The great 
war has been traced to Martin Luther, the great reformer. 
Not the credit of it, as we of the Allies would measure credit, has 
been given to him, but he has been named as one of the very impor- 
tant forerunners of its militarism, Prussianism, brutalism; as one 
of the early prophets of present day Pan-Germanism and Kultur. 
Thus in Germany and the Next War, Bernhardi refers to Luther 
as making a great early contribution to present German civilization. 
Bernhardi also claims Immanuel Kant, associating him with Luther 
in the making of this contribution. Kant did but carry on what 
Luther before him had undertaken. Bernhardi 's appreciation of 
the two, moreover, seems to have been accepted in the main by 
Dewey, who uses it as a part of his argument against German phi- 
losophy in his widely read and generally approved German Philoso- 
phy and Politics. Dewey quotes from Bernhardi as follows : 

Two great movements were born from the German intellectual life, on which, 
henceforth, all the intellectual and moral progress of mankind must rest: the 
Keformation that broke the intellectual yoke imposed by the Church, which 
checked all free progress; and the Critique of Pure Season which put a stop to 
the caprice of philosophical speculation by defining for the human mind the limi- 
tations of its capacities for knowledge and at the same time pointed out the way 
in which knowledge is really possible. On this superstructure was developed the 
intellectual life of our time, whose deepest significance consists in the attempt to 
reconcile the results of free inquiry with the needs of the heart and thus to lay 
a foundation for the harmonious organization of mankind. 

Luther and Kant, the intended point is, reconciled, or harmo- 
nized, "free inquiry" and the "needs of the heart" ! They did this 
by divorcing reason and heart. In their different ways and their 
different centuries the sixteenth and the eighteenth, they insisted on 
the separation of the secular from the spiritual, the purely rational 
from the moral and religious, and so, at least apparently, sanctioned 
a certain irresponsibility of the former to the latter and at the same 
time a certain consent and obedience — "Unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar's!" — of the latter to the former. So was the intellectual life 
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set free and, at the same time, the human spirit given an "inner 
life," an Innerlichkeit, as rich in noble feeling and good will as it 
was aloof and unworldly; the two being "reconciled" by their very 
agreement to differ and to remain apart. The intellect was free for 
scientific discovery and material efficiency, being unhampered by 
moral restraint, and the soul was splendidly, spiritually free, being 
unhampered by the quite external worldly necessities. Simply put, 
the most worldly world could not possibly seem tainted ; the noblest 
ends could justify the most brutal and sordid means. Wherefore, 
since of just such aloofness of the moral and the natural, of end and 
means, are the militarism of Bernhardi and his kind and the vaunted 
Kultur of Germany, Luther and Kant, separating Church and State, 
moral and natural, "real" and "phenomenal," do appear as great 
prophets of Germany's present Weltanschauung. 

But are the appearances possibly misleading? Is Bernhardi 's 
claim a fair one ? Is Dewey right in recognizing it? As it seems to 
me, the interpretation of Bernhardi and Dewey is at least super- 
ficial. They reach their conclusion either by some change of empha- 
sis or accent or by disregard of pertinent historical contexts. Per- 
haps by both. A change of emphasis, as Heraclitus appears to have 
observed long ago, may make all the difference between /fro? and /Jiosi 
life and the arrow that brings death. There is a great difference, 
too, between ' ' Look out !, ' ' when the context is one of passing bands 
and banners, and "Look out!," when a chimney is falling. As the 
Frenchman, troubled over his English, said: "It means both 'Put 
your head out quickly' and 'Pull your head in quickly.' " And, 
after much the same manner, there is a great difference between 
Luther, separating spiritual and secular, and his contemporary, 
Machiavelli, separating spiritual and secular, or between Kant, sepa- 
rating religious faith and natural or temporal necessity, and his 
king, Frederick the Great, separating the religious and the natural 
so successfully that he was able to make his reign remarkable at 
once for the spiritual freedom that it nurtured and for political and 
military successes. Plainly, with differences of emphasis and con- 
text, the same formula may satisfy very different views and pur- 
poses; it may be the utterance, actual or virtual, of very different 
persons; so that one needs, when judging men, to be very careful 
not to confuse black and white. 

Emphases and contexts are easily forgotten or" are wholly over- 
looked even by the careful historian. They are forgotten or over- 
looked because they are not necessarily immediately in the historian 's 
findings. Rather easily they may elude the "objective" historical 
investigator. Along with what he actually and objectively finds 
there is always something unseen that may be very important. 
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Vision without a ' ' blind spot, ' ' in short, is not even his prerogative. 
Apart, moreover, from this fact, which is familiar enough and which 
has its obvious application, there is to be reckoned with at the pres- 
ent time another fact. At the present time judgments of men and 
events are bound to be under the bias of the war values. Thus 
Luther and Kant were Germans ; Prussians, too, both of them ; and 
so, in these years of the great war, in spite of their long enduring 
adoption by most of the Christian world, they must be — what shall 
I say? — summarily deported or at least interned. Bernhardi was 
glad enough to claim them, just as Germany has gladly claimed, but 
not always recovered, many of her race who have long lived abroad ; 
and Dewey's book, it seems to me, too readily recognizes the claim. 
When war prejudice reinforces a philosophical view, as in his case, 
it is hard to give the benefit of any doubt to any one, but it is well, 
among other things, to remember in general that the present, bring- 
ing the past to trial and judgment, should make due allowance for 
the passage of time. Both the reformer Luther and the great criti- 
cal philosopher Kant, however seemingly general and abstract in 
their formal utterances, meant something very concrete and specific 
in their day and generation. In one's judgments to abstract a spe- 
cific utterance from its vital connection and context and make of 
it only a general formula is, quite too often, to end by confusing the 
death-dealing arrow with life or "Pull your head in" with "Put 
your head out ' ' — the quicker the better in either case ! 

Not that Bernhardi or Dewey — who did not wait for the war to 
become a critic of Kant — is altogether wrong. There is some ground 
for the position they take. The appearances are not easy to gain- 
say. Also Germans have very properly become objects of suspicion 
ever since August, 1914, even the Germans of long ago; especially 
if one read one's history — how shall I say it? — deterministically. 
Thus, of course, what the Germans now are they must have been in 
1783; in 1517. What they were then we are beginning to under- 
stand now. It is true that other understandings of them, quite at 
variance with that of today, have found expression and support in 
Germany as well as out ; witness, specifically as to Luther and Kant, 
the whole history of Protestantism and the remarkably versatile and 
variant Kant literature ; but naturally the war has at last made all 
clear, disclosing clearly and unequivocally the truth in re; if, I say, 
history may be read deterministically. But not all of us can read 
history so. Were present-day Germany, for example, quite differ- 
ent, I can still imagine some one claiming both Kant and Luther out 
of the past as great prophets of the present, the truth being that at 
any time a significant utterance, as it is profound and comprehen- 
sive, has to have a certain ambiguity and that a later time will there- 
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fore have a choice of meanings for it. Indeed the ambiguity at the 
time of utterance may show itself and is very likely to show itself in 
some open difference or conflict. In Luther's time, as has been re- 
marked here, there was the very different Machiavelli, zealous ex- 
cept for differences of accent under virtually the same formula ; just 
as, if I may adduce an extreme instance of very much the same 
thing, in the time of St. Paul there was that other great individual- 
ist, Nero, or of Socrates, that other wise skeptic and boastful igno- 
ramus, Protagoras. 

So, in the interest of common fairness to a freer history and to 
men with whom we have long had cordial associations, approving 
and honoring them, but whom now some would intern at least "till 
the end of the war," let us consider what case our one-time friends 
may have. The case presented, we may decide, if nothing more, to 
give them the benefit of awakened doubts. For my own part I have 
to feel about the discovery — Bernhardi's claim is virtually this — of 
Machiavelli in Luther, Luther being thus only a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing, or of Frederick, who was by the way a strangely scrupulous 
critic of Machiavelli, in Kant very much as I have to feel over the 
notion of certain Roman Catholics that but for Protestantism there 
had been no war. Such a conclusion, of course, can be only an ex- 
tension of the Bernhardi idea of Luther; putting the blame for the 
war on an unsanctified or an only aloofly spiritual secularism and 
materialism in general, with which it would identify Protestantism, 
not merely on Germany's peculiar Luther-inspired Kultur! But, 
manifestly, in view of such a conclusion something has got loose ; 
something has gone wrong. Certainly the Catholic blame of Prot- 
estantism can be no more trustworthy than Bernhardi's praise of 
Luther. Again, to say that Protestantism started the war is only 
a reductio ad absurdum of Bernhardi's idea. 

Now in two ways, really only developing intimations in what has 
already been said, I shall try to show how Luther and Kant may be 
restored at least to some of the respect and importance that they had 
before 1914. First there is that fact of the easy confusion and mis- 
judgment, from which these men seem to me to have suffered ; a fact 
that appears to be rooted in the very conditions of generalization 
affecting all judgment ; and, second, there is the importance of spe- 
cific emphasis and context, without due regard to which no one can 
really decide what Luther or Kant or any one else who has ever 
spoken has really meant. 

As to the easy misjudgment and the conditions of generalization, 
it has been suggested above that one formula, the result obviously 
of some generalization, may satisfy very different views. Any for- 
mula, as it becomes general — it is no true formula until it be gen- 
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eral — must cover an indefinite number of different cases and in the 
end may apply even to opposites. Pessimist and optimist, speaking 
in generalities, may say with equal honesty and earnestness: 

Nothing to breathe but air — 

Quick as a flash 'tis gone. 
Nowhere to fall but off, 

Nowhere to stand but on. 

For good or for ill this is a world in which there is nothing to do 
but deeds. Kant himself, keen-sighted after a manner all his own 
in the theory of knowledge, in matters of human experience, recog- 
nized just this truth about general formulas. Listen to him for a 
moment. Said he in so many words : The general, universal, a priori 
forms of thought are all affected with "antinomies"; they all harbor 
opposites. Yet Kant, probably, should not be allowed to testify 
here. His ways and his words are too forbiddingly technical. He, 
moreover, is one of those now on trial. But, quite intelligibly, gen- 
eralization has ever been a way to the reconciliation of differences. 
All men, whatever their party or purpose or character, agree "in 
the abstract"; that is, they agree in general principles. A common 
flag waves over both political factions and shows, as it waves, a com- 
mon patriotism. All things that are, agree perfectly just in being, 
but not in what they are. Thus, like politics, generalization is ever 
making strange bed-fellows and history, seen under general prin- 
ciples, is bound to teem with humorous fellowships. St. Paul and 
Nero have been mentioned here as contemporaries who achieved 
greatly different things under the same general principle. They 
were both great individuals. For them both a man was a law unto 
himself; "legally supreme," as the phrase is. Their association, 
moreover, suggests the special and pertinent interest that the pres- 
ent discussion must have in the fact that general principles, so neces- 
sary to all judgments, may bring opposites together. Thus the op- 
position that a general principle harbors may be and certainly often 
is expressed in a materialistic and in an idealistic application. Nero 
and St. Paul differed just so in their individualism ; Protagoras and 
Socrates in their skepticism ; and Luther and Machiavelli, Kant and 
Frederick, also differed so in their separation of the spiritual and 
the secular, the natural and moral. "Be a man; be yourself," ex- 
horts somebody, and in response sensuality may ensue, or moral 
endeavor of a highly idealistic order. "Seek pleasure," says some 
one else, and inevitably some reply with hedonism, some even with 
extreme asceticism. Nietzsche's "will to power," whatever it really 
meant to him, has meant to his readers two very divergent things, 
a most offensive brutalism and a most exalted idealism. He wrote 
shockingly, brutally, but how often the language of profound moral 
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and religious experience has been intensely sensuous and materially 
realistic. 

Yes, formulas make strange companions and the historian, es- 
pecially if conditions create a prejudice, may easily judge charac- 
ters and events unfairly. But, secondly, in making out a case for 
Luther or Kant, it is not necessary to depend on the ease of confu- 
sion and misjudgment which comes with reliance on formal utter- 
ances and general principles. The utterances or the principles are 
never out of a clear sky nor are they ever unaccented. To speak 
first of Luther, very far from being a passionless and abstract in- 
tellectual, he was a public agitator, a great reformer, a mystic in 
action. Not in any abstract way, not in an enterprise to which 
merely intellectual processes had led him, but as a determined im- 
passioned reformer of a positive and visible institution, the Eoman 
Church, which on its side was at once powerful, tyrannical and re- 
sentful, he came to insist on the divorce of the secular from the spirit- 
ual and called on the German nation, resisting the Italians, to ac- 
complish this object. Parenthetically, have I now betrayed my own 
cause, since, setting the Germans against the Italians, Luther must 
indeed appear as after all a forerunner of the Prussian Kultur and 
the present war! Well, to judge him so on such ground certainly 
would be quite as reasonable as Bernhardi's appreciation of him and 
the ground for it. The conflict, then, urged by Luther, was really 
in the interest of idealistic reform. Institutional tyranny was to 
be resisted and corrected. The individual was to be liberated. The 
secular life, long exploited by the Church, was called upon to assert 
itself and in doing so to effect at once recognition of its own worth 
and right to open expression and the purification of the Church, 
even the spiritualization of the spiritual. In such labor, too, the 
secular would have even the approval of God. Not very differently 
in meaning and purpose temporal rulers had been proclaimed to be 
divinely appointed quite as truly as were spiritual rulers ; kings, as 
popes ; so that, in its inception, the doctrine of divine right of kings 
was a positive forward step in the direction of human liberty. Later, 
when the cry came to be that all men were kings, all the equals 
whether of kings or popes, being all $o created by God, the doctrine 
came in its turn very properly to stand for tyranny. And Luther's 
separation of secular and spiritual, I say, has had much the same 
history. In its time and context and with Luther's accent it meant 
progress. Contexts and emphases are indeed important to meaning. 

Luther's difference from his contemporary Machiavelli lay in 
this. For Luther, reformer of the Church, the spiritual was the end 
to be served ; for Machiavelli, at once personally ambitious and na- 
tionally patriotic, the secular and temporal. In the interests of Ital- 
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ian nationality Machiavelli would allow the king, the temporal 
leader, all that the Church of his time had been employing and en- 
joying, both all the tyranny and corruption, cunning and intrigue, 
and all the appearance of virtue and holiness. So was the temporal 
to get its cue from the spiritual. ' ' A wise prince, ' ' we read, ' ' must 
constantly be on his guard that nothing may ever drop from his 
mouth but what seems to proceed from a heart full of goodness, 
mercy, truth, humanity and religion, but particularly the last . . . 
[Yet let it be] the chief care of a Prince to preserve himself and his 
state. The means which he uses for that purpose, whatsoever they 
are, will always be esteemed honorable and applauded by every one. 
. . . There is a Prince alive at this time (whose name, however, it 
may not be proper to mention) who has nothing in his mouth but 
'Peace and Good Faith': and yet if had inclined either to one or the 
other, he would long ago have lost both his reputation and his do- 
minions. " So was the new end of national life to justify the old 
means which the Church had fostered and of course sanctified. But 
Luther, while also separating secular and spiritual, reversed the re- 
lation, making the former serve the latter, and so, in sharp contrast 
with Machiavelli, has been proclaimed a reformer. Luther was, in 
a sense that might very well embarrass Bernhardi, quite uoer- 
Deutsch. Luther and Machiavelli were contemporaries ; their minds 
might be said to have run in the same channel ; but, if one may ex- 
tend the metaphor, they were certainly not running in the same 
direction. Although saying Luther, Bernhardi really means Machia- 
velli. Saying Luther, too, he might be looked upon as showing him- 
self an extremely apt pupil of the great Florentine. 

What of Kant? In his case, I think, it is even more important 
to consider the facts behind the formula, the signs or sources of 
special emphasis and accent ; for the formula of the Critical Philoso- 
phy may easily betray the meaning of the philosopher himself to 
readers of later times. Kant was a very different spirit from Luther. 
Luther was agitator, reformer, mystic. Kant was an intellectual 
and, although effecting a real revolution in philosophy, certainly had 
a good deal of the manner and method of a reactionary. Kant's 
problem was to reestablish authority instead of to overthrow author- 
ity. He felt specially called upon to bring law and order, where in 
those days of the Enlightenment, when in France Rousseau had been 
calling for heart against reason and for a return to nature against 
government, when some one else had said that mankind could never 
be happy till all men were atheists and when certain European courts 
virtually had their court atheists as well as their court preachers, 
there seemed great danger of disorder, lawlessness, an uncontrolled 
individualism. So did events make Kant seem a conservative, when 
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in fact he was a progressive. He insisted on law and order, on au- 
thority, but he made authority a subjective, personally sanctioned 
principle, no longer a visible external order. Visible, empirical or- 
ders, as he put it, were only "phenomenal." Again, he insisted on 
form in life, even on conformity, but he changes human life from 
a condition of conformity to something outside to a condition of 
forming what lay without to a law, a basis of formal constraint, 
within and a priori; and just here we see the first significant empha- 
sis of his philosophy. With regard to conditions of his day he dis- 
credits and emphatically rejects the life of external conformity. Is 
not the meaning and value of a philosophy in terms of what it re- 
jects and supplants as well as in terms of what it sets up ? 

But, protests some one, although rejecting external conformity, 
he promptly puts in its place, what can really be no better, the con- 
straint of a priori, universally innate and necessary ways or forms, 
which constitute an order of life as absolute and inexorable as any 
order of life could possibly be and which suggest a sort of a priori 
institutionalism. True, he styles this order internal, but is there any 
relief in a mere name? The objector speaks quite accurately; evi- 
dently he knows some Kant ; but he is leaving out what is all-impor- 
tant, the historical context. Exactly as that doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, in its historical origin, was a doctrine of liberation or, 
to give another illustration, not impertinent here, as Luther's well 
known appeal from an infallible Church to an infallible Bible was — 
in spite of the still retained infallibility — also a step towards human 
liberty, consistent with respect for the natural human individual 
reading his Bible and with the doctrine of justification by faith, so 
Kant's apriorism, his universally subjective, internal, a priori insti- 
tutionalism of thought and will, become in these different days an 
offensive doctrine, was at the time of its rise an important advance, 
of course on the visible, external institutional authority and restraint 
that had aroused Luther's earlier protest, but also and especially on 
the empirical rationalism and mechanicalism of the Enlightenment, 
of such men as Hume and Diderot, that so deeply stirred Rousseau. 
That peculiar rationalism, I should add, only spread the spirit of 
medieval institutional authority over all nature and, while there was 
of course advance in all this, the advance that always comes with 
extension or generalization, there was something lacking. There was 
a need that Rousseau met, at least in part, with his assertion of 
heart against reason, and that Kant at least tried to meet when, in 
the first place, he established law and order, that is, institutionalism, 
in the self, making them or it subjective and a priori, that is, de- 
pendent on internal, personal sanction ; and when, secondly, as we 
have now to remark, he insisted that the subject was in reality mas- 
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ter, being superior to the a priori institutional order very much as 
a king from whom the law proceeds must himself be superior to the 
law or "legally supreme." A king "can do no wrong," being be- 
yond the law and its good and evil ; nor was Kant 's real subject, the 
ich an sich, the mere slave or creature of a rational order. Rather 
was it the maker or giver of such a rational order. The "real" was 
above the "phenomenal," will above formal, rational, institutional 
experience; and, as in a democracy all individuals are, like kings, 
legally supreme, so in Kant's world all human subjects were ration- 
ally supreme. 

So, two centuries after Luther, did Kant separate the spiritual 
and the secular, the moral and the natural and rational, warm will 
and cold reason. Kant's protestantism, naturally, was deeper than 
Luther's, because Kant came so much later, when the general formal 
reason, instead of a particular institution, was the primary object 
of protest. It is true that Kant, being broad-minded and candid as 
well as polemical, in his protest gave important place to the formal 
and orderly, to the institutional and rational, but emphatically he 
made this subordinate to the real self and its real life. He made it 
means, not end; he made the rational means to the moral as end, 
subordinating— as may be said — the formal to the vital reason, the 
positive programmes of experience to its free principle. 

Above I mentioned, as the first important emphasis of Kant's 
philosophy, the rejection of external conformity. Now, secondly, as 
has been shown, there was his insistence on the a priori, the subjec- 
tive and innate character of the formally rational and institutional ; 
and, thirdly, his declaration of independence in which was asserted 
the superiority of the real self to all positive law and order. The 
law and order which the self gave it was superior to ; and with supe- 
riority on such conditions, I submit, in passing, the self could be 
trusted, for in the long run it would hardly do violence without war- 
rant to what it had itself set up. At the present time, probably, no 
one would care to speak quite in Kant's way. Modern philosophy is 
very generally anti-Kantian. But I venture now to say that in his 
day, in view of the then conditions, his way of speaking was pro- 
found and timely and really progressive. If later, under pressure 
of the Napoleonic wars, such men as Fichte, great Prussian nation- 
alist, and Hegel, great imperialist, translated Kantianism into Prus- 
sianism and Pan-Germanism, the translation was possible only by 
neglect of Kant's emphases or by complete inversion of them. In 
the Kantian apriorism Dewey sees a prophecy of the German bu- 
reaucracy. I can see it there, too, but hardly as Kant's meaning. 
In Frederick the Great Dewey sees — how shall I put it? — Kant's 
appropriate king, as it were the royal agent or executor of the Criti- 
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cal Philosophy, and Kant himself, perhaps lacking discrimination, 
as is not unusual with contemporaries, seems to have respected Fred- 
erick, if not to have acclaimed him, but in the great distinction of 
the secular and the spiritual, the rational and the moral, Frederick, 
while outwardly perhaps resembling Kant, really inverted the Kant- 
ian emphasis, as aforetime Machiavelli had inverted the emphasis 
of Luther. 

Finally, in any appreciation of the Critical Philosophy it is cer- 
tainly important to keep in mind that neither of Kant's two impor- 
tant distinctions, both so fundamental to his philosophy, that be- 
tween the real and the phenomenal, or the moral and the natural, 
and that between form and content or matter, involved the ordinary 
dualism sometimes inferred. In each instance the two things distin- 
guished were quite inseparable; they were not two worlds or two 
substances; they were two, in the first instance, only as end and 
means and, in the second instance, as general law and particular 
cases, a principle and its applications, may be so counted. Certainly 
the sharp dualism, the two world view, that Bernhardi enjoys and 
Dewey criticises, was not Kant's intent, although, as has to be con- 
ceded, the philosophy can be read in that way at this time. Again, 
with regard to the distinction between form and content, it is also 
important to keep in mind that the a priori forms, so-called, the 
basis of what has here been called Kant's a priori institutionalism, 
space and time and the causal relation, were the enabling stand- 
points, or conditions of mind, of such very general disciplines as 
mathematics and natural science and so were not in any sense pro- 
vincial or national. Nor, spite of recent claims, were they even 
Prussian! For the understanding of them, furthermore, I suggest 
that Kant's taking them from the external world and gifting them 
to the subject — with what constant emphasis he did this! — should 
be associated with the modern human interest in exploration and 
travel, the modern study of history and the modern sense of human 
independence and achievement, and with all that these have meant 
to modern social, political and intellectual life. To speak generally, 
before Kant's day and generation space and time and causation and 
all that they held had been quite external to man and had accord- 
ingly constituted only so many limitations — from without — of his 
real life. Their world was in no sense his world. But Kant — to be 
sure only as a philosopher does such things — made man the great 
gift of them and, as at a stroke, all things spacial and temporal and 
all things causal, that is, productive or creative, were revealed as 
intimately human. The earlier limitations of distance in space and 
in time and of activity from some quite transcendent power gave 
way and there came to man a sense of the unity of all life, temporally 
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as well as spatially, and a sense of his actual participation in the 
causation, the creative life of the universe. 

Kant's a priori formalism is too commonly appraised merely 
from the light that the single work, the Critique of the Pure Reason, 
throws upon it, but its full value certainly should not be got in that 
way. The other great Critiques are most important. Thus, there 
is little left of Kant's mere formalism — of his a priori institutional- 
ism — after he has completed his philosopher's story; little that is 
Prussian and offensive, I mean; and surely he ought to be heard to 
the end, to the end of his story as well as with full regard to the 
context of his times, before being judged. His a priori formalism, 
at first, may seem to impart tyrannical rigidity, a military or bu- 
reaucratic character to experience, but in reality such is not the 
case. Only by a set-up, an asserted and accepted formalism is ex- 
perience, reliable and scientific experience possible, and in the Pure 
Reason Kant points this out. But Kant's lines of formal restraint 
are drawn very broadly and then they constitute, after all, only the 
terms of a sort of universal working hypothesis, the formal bases 
of science in general, and so can have no authority or rigor other 
than this. There is something immensely useful and efficient about 
such a definite standpoint, but nothing dogmatic or tyrannical. The 
Practical Reason, although it is virtually a declaration of independ- 
ence against any possible tyranny from the Pure Reason, may ap- 
pear in its own field and in its own way to be forbiddingly legalistic. 
That Categorical Imperative of Kant 's, for example, has given many 
of us pause — in more senses than one! Yet Kant's ethical legalism 
is really quite innocuous. Critics of it offer two criticisms that some- 
how, to say the least, neutralize each other. First they object to it 
because it is so formally legalistic, bidding us rigorously do our 
duty, slavishly live according to law, universal principle, what you 
will, and then they complain that there is no intimation whatsoever 
what specifically our duty is or what positively the law is. May not 
the lack of such intimation be a distinct merit? The very abstract 
and non-committal character of the Imperative, the order to law- 
fulness, makes it absolute, but also makes it really amount only to 
a call to rigorous conduct under whatever law experience at the time 
may warrant. Man must always act under some law. Law, too, ac- 
cording to Kant, is an object of will. 

In such manner, different from that of Bernhardi's appreciation 
or Dewey's criticism, may the Critical Philosophy be read. Perhaps 
today it is, in form and atmosphere, a forbidding and unacceptable 
philosophy, but in its own day it was, I think, a timely and, as the 
term is now used, un-Prussian philosophy. My suggested reading, 
moreover, might even be called pragmatic, as well as un-Prussian, 
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since it justifies the form and atmosphere by reference to the times 
and finds a meaning that is at least not opposed to the teachings of 
pragmatism. Why, the Kantian Formalism, in spite of — or because 
of? — its present aridity, strikes me as most excellent fuel for us prag- 
matists and our particular conflagration; especially, if in reading 
the history of philosophy we be idealistic pragmatists. As a theory 
in its own day and generation, it was pragmatic; and it was also 
progressive, carrying on for Luther, not, like Frederick's militarism, 
for Machiavelli. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University op Michigan. 



HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS PATHOLOGY 



THE most careful observation of what are known as mental dis- 
eases and defects justifies the conception of them as defects 
of personality in all its complexity. The behavior which is looked 
upon as abnormal and unusual indicates that the personality is dis- 
organized, or out of harmony with its environing circumstances. 
The psychopathological behaviors of our everyday life represent 
peculiar slight failures to adapt ourselves to our surroundings in a 
usual or expected manner. This attitude concerning mental disease 
is a symptom of the development of a series of valuable scientific 
conceptions concerning human personality and human character. 
Human personality may now be looked upon as a phenomenon of 
science. It is an observable fact of our actual contact with concrete 
objects, and therefore subject to serviceable interpretation. The 
critical study of personality as a definite scientific phenomenon 
promises great value for the student of social and ethical facts; it 
will provide such students with data concerning human action and 
its motivation, whether moral or non-moral adjustments, or unusual 
maladjustments to the social, cultural, and physical surroundings. 

II 

Personality may be analyzed for psychological descriptive pur- 
poses into two large component factors. One of these comprises the 
actions which represent the actual movements and behaviors of any 
particular person. In a broad way we have here the sum total of an 
individual's behavior or actions which are the direct visible signs of 
the individual's nature. Included here are all the acts of the moral, 
religious, esthetic, social, scientific, commercial and economic rela- 
tions. The other major component is a series of more permanent 



